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CARLO BUFFONE IN ‘EVERY MAN OUT 
OF HIS HUMOUR.’ 

I HAVE a few words to say still about the 
Jonson-Marston war. Gifford, followed by 
Fleay, Penniman, and other critics, maintains 
that Carlo Buffone is Marston. Fleay says 
he “thought that if anything was settled in 
criticism it was the identity of Crispinus 
and Carlo Buffone’ with 
farston.” ith the latter part of this con- 
clusion I disagree entirely, after much study 
of the subject. 

I will first, as briefly as possible, show 
why Carlo was supposed to be Marston ; 
secondly, why he is not Marston ; and thirdly, 
who he probably really is. 

Gifford says in a note to the words 
(addressed to Carlo): “And how dost thou, 
a grand scourge, or second untrusse of the 
‘ime 

“The allusion is here to Marston, whose satires 
called the ‘Scourge of Villanie,’ in three books, 
were printed in the year before the first edition of 
this comedy, 1599.” 

The passage is in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ I. i. (Cunningham’s ‘ Gifford,’ 86 a). 
Gifford prints “ Grand Scourge,” &c., in italics 


and with liberal (four) capital letters. In the 
folios wntrusse is merely in italics. When 
Gifford’s italics and capitals are removed the 
allusion to Marston becomes quite shadowy. 
Scourge,” I take it, refers simply to Carlo, 
as he is introduced to us at the end of the 
“Tnduction,” and before in the “ Character of 
the Persons ” :— 

* An impudent common jester, a violent railer 
wapeed will transform any person into deformity...... 
His religion is railing, and his discourse ribaldry.”’ 

The expression is more suitable to Carlo 
than to Marston’s poem against “ villany.” 
As for “second untruss of the time,” if it 
refers to a literary product, which is doubtful, 
it should refer to Antony Munday, since 
Nashe tells us he wrote “a bailet of Untruss” 
(circa 1592). See Grosart’s ‘ Nashe,’ i. Ixii. 
Nashe speaks of “a treatise of......ye 
exployts of Untrusse” in ‘Pierce Penilesse’ 
(ii. 12), which is duly referred to by Harvey. 
And as Marston does not identify his 
writings anywhere (to my knowledge) with 
the term ‘“‘untruss” before this date, this 
allusion seems to me unlikely. He uses the 
word later: “ Whipt? that’s good, i’ faith! 
untrusse me,” ‘Eastward Ho,’ I. i. (1604), a 
play partly by Jonson. Hall’s ‘ Virgide- 
marium’ preceded Marston. 

The next argument (?)is that certain words 
used by Carlo (V. iv.)—“gigantomachized,” 
“ grumbledories,” &c. (“ strummel-patched ” 
is a misreading of Gifford’s, from folio text) 
—‘‘are in imitation of Marston’s language.” 
None of these words are in Marston, so this 
evidence, given by Penniman, is of no value. 

It is advanced by Penniman that Marston 
attacked Ben Jonson as “ Torquatus” in his 
‘Scourge,’ and that therefore Ben retaliates 
upon him as Carlo Buffone. But I think I 
have proved that Torquatus has nothing to 
do with Ben, but refers without a doubt to 
Gabriel Harvey. This erroneous supposition 
being removed, the main prop of the Carlo- 
Marston identification falls to pieces. There 
is no proof that there was any enmity be- 
tween Marston and Ben at the date of ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour.’ Even if Carlo did 
indulge in a sneer at Marston in the above 
passage, thatis very far from identifying the 
two characters. There is no doubt, however, 
that Clove, in ITI. i. (99b), indulges in some 
fun at Marston’s expense—legitimate criticism 
of his bombastic language. He refers to 
‘ Histriomastix,’ a play of Elizabeth’s time, 
and, from this reference, acted in or before 
1599. It was not printed till 1610, and in its 
rinted form Marston’s hand is obvious when 
it was a remodelled play. See Simpson’s 


‘School of Shakespeare.’ There is no reason 
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! 
to suppose Marston had any hand in the 
original play. In the added bits there are 
undoubtedly what appear to be gibes (“trans- 
lating Scholler,” &c.) at Ben. This sneer at | 
Ben would not be appropriate till later than 
‘Every Man in his Humour.’ The words 
selected for ridicule by Clove do not come 
from ‘ Histriomastix,’ with any exception of 
importance, except “paunch of Esquiline,” 
but “ Port Esquiline” is referred to by Spenser 
and by Hal! earlier. The uncouth terms 
pilloried by Clove come from the ‘Scourge 
of Villany.’ 

If any one is identifiable with Marston, 
therefore, it is Clove. Clove is an absolute 
nonentity,a mere peg upon which to hang 
this good-humoured rebuke to Marston for 
his pedantic language. Clove makes reference 
to other empirics in the tongue besides 
Marston. Clove, in fact, began the paper 
war, and it is likely that Marston’s first 
retort was in his additions to ‘ Histriomastix’; 
but with this question, which is all vague, | 
have dealt already. 

It seems to me an outrageous thing to 
identify Marston with Carlo Buffone. As 
Penniman says, it is indeed “a_ severe 
arraignment.” Carlo is an abominable cha- 
racter, a cur who has not the pluck to defend 
himself when Sir astereule strikes him 
and seals up his mouth with “hard wax” in 
a notable scene in the fifth act. Marston 
was quite famous as a poet from his 
‘Pygmalion’ and his ‘Scourge.’ There is not 
a trace of the literary vein in Carlo. Com- 
pare Carlo with Crispinus in the ‘ Poetaster,’ 
who is undoubtedly Marston, and how can 
any one suppose them to represent the same 
person? Crispinus is an affected versifier, a 
spewer-up of terrible words, a harmless, 
toadying courtier—in fact, rather a pleasant 
if silly person. We know nothing against 
Marston except that he and Ben quarrelled ; 
that his language was very gross, in common 
with that of numerous of his contemporaries ; 
and that his muse walked upon phraseo- 
logical stilts in a manner that roused the 
wrath of Ben, the Crites of the stage. 

I observe that Mr. Bullen, Marston's last 
editor, does not assimilate the identification 
of Carlo with his author. He barely refers 
to it. 

The question remains, Who was intended 
to be represented by Carlo Buffone? There 
are undoubted personal allusions, as in the 
drinking bout (borrowed, apparently, from a 
German custom) in Act V., and his gluttony, 
there and elsewhere referred to; and in 
IV. vi., “‘Carlo comes not to Court indeed” 
is surely a personal reference to one who 


had been forbidden the presence for some 

Nares quotes from ‘ Aubrey Papers,’ p. 5 
that Carlo Buffone is 
intended for one Charles Chester, ‘‘a bold 
impertinent—a perpetual talker, who made a 
noise likea drum inaroom.” There arevarious 
opinions as to the weight to be attached 
to the statements of the Oxford antiquary 
(who wrote in Charles II.’s reign) on account 
of his over-credulousness. But he certainly 
picked up this legend, and I am able to add 
likelihood to it by certain references to this 
individual which [ have not seen anywhere 
adduced. I would dismiss at once Collier's 
supposed allusion to Charles Chester in 
Nash’s ‘ Pierce Penilesse’ at p. 38 in Collier’s 
edition (Shakespeare Society, 1842, note p. 99). 
I wrote “ bosh” against that note many years 
ago,and I hold the same opinion still. 

Charles Chester was quite a notable person. 
In ‘An om for the Metamorphosis of 


Ajax’ (Chiswick, folio 50), 1596, Sir T. 
Harington says :— 
**You know the book well enough...... Out upon 


it, have you put it in print ? did not I tell you then, 
Charles Chester and two or three such scoffing 
fellows would laugh at you for it ?” 

And the same writer, in ‘A Treatise on 
Playe’ (‘ Nuge Antique,’ ii. 180, ed. 1779), 
circa 1600, says :— 

“Now yf the yrreverent Doctor Fawstus, or 
some such grave patron of great play, should...... 
with some Chester-like elloquens, deride the weak- 
nes of the conceyt,” &c. 

E.Guilpin says in the ‘Preludium’ to his 
a -rima’ (‘Skialetheia,’ rept., p. 27), 

598 :— 
the Satyre hath a nobler vaine : 

He’s the strappado, rack, and some such paine 

To base lewd vice: the Epigram’s Bridewell, 

Some whipping cheere ; but this is follies hell. 

The Epigram’s like dwarfe Kings scurrill grace, 

A Satyre’s Chester to a painted face : 

It is the bone-ach unto lechery... 

It is the scourge, the Tamberlaine of vice. 

The use of the word “scourge” may be 
noticed here. King is, no doubt, “ little 
Numps,” Humphrey King, to whom Nashe 
dedicated his ‘ Lenten Stuffe,’ and who was 
a bit of a writer himself. 

Guilpin mentions Chester again in his 
* Satyra Secunda’ (p. 35) :— 

Then, what ’s a wench but a quirke, quidlit case, 

Which makes a painter's pallat of her face? 

Or would not Chester sweare her downe that shee 

Lookt like an Elench, logicke sophistrie ? 

Dekker refers to some of these charac- 
teristics of Charles Chester under the name 
of Carlo Buffone ; at least, that is the sense 
I put upon the following passage in his 
‘ Satiromastix’ (Pearson, p. 263) :-— 
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“When you sup in Tavernes, amongst your 
betters, you shall sweare not to dippe your manners 
in too much sawee, nor at Table to fling Epigrams, 
Embleames, or Play-speeches about you...... upon 
yayne to sit at the upper end of the Table, a’ th’ 
Jott hand of Carlo Buffon” (addressed to Tucca). 

From a passage in Jasper Mayne’s ‘To 
the Memory of Ben Jonson’ (‘ Jonsonus 
Virbius’) it would appear to have been 
aftirmed that Jonson had a seal cause of 
anger with the person intended by Carlo :— 

Some...... say thy wit lay in thy gall: 

That thou didst quarrel first, and then, in spite, 

Didst ‘gainst a person of such vices write : 

That ‘twas revenge, not truth: that on the stage 

Carlo was not presented, but thy rage. 

Finally, the name Carlo Buffone is, in 
accordance with Ben Jonson’s custom of 
imparting names to his characters of some 
fitting signification with reference to their 
dominant characteristics or positions in life, 


a cogent argument in favour of the Charles 
Chester identification. For what is Carlo} 
Buffoon but Charles the jester, 7.c., Charles | 
Chester? The opening description of Carlo | 
is “ A public, scurrilous, and prophane jester” | 
(Dram. Pers.); and at his first appearance | 
he is “Carlo Buffone, an impudent common | 
jester.” Thethin pun of Chester and jester | 
is altogether in Ben's style (and in the style 
of another who shall be nameless). 

Any further references to Charles Chester 
would be of interest. He probably dis- 
appeared with Elizabeth’s reign, since he 
does not figure in the gossiping accounts of 
James I.’s days. Perhaps ‘ Every Man out of 
his Humour’ killed him. 

If the reference to the earlier stages of the 
quarrel between Ben and Marston just given 
be slight, or even perhaps faulty, the neces- | 
sary brevity of this article must be my excuse. | 
It is not the point at issue. And to deal) 
with that tedious subject would require an 
analysis of a number of plays (‘ Histriomastix, ’ | 
*Pasquil and Katherine,’ ‘ Patient Grissel,’ | 
&c.), which has been ably done by Penniman. | 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Moore | 
Smith for kindly furnishing me with a quo- 
tation from Harvey’s ‘ Letter-Book ’ (Camden | 
Soc., p. 110), from which it appears that his 
Angelica is a loan from Aretine, who was 
much read by Harvey. 

I have further to thank the same corre- 
spondent for the correction of an error in my 
paper at 9° S. xi. 345, where I referred a| 
passage about Pedantius to Nashe’s ‘Strange | 


With regard to the mysterious Constan- 
tinople allusions, referred to above, Nashe- 
may be again referred to in his ‘ Pierce Peni- 
lesse’ (Grosart’s ‘ Nashe,’ ii. 27). Harvey may 
have contemplated a journey there, or been. 
associated with some one in the production 
of a “legend of lyes of his travailes into 
Constantinople.” H. C. Harr. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL PROVERBS IN THE: 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

I HAVE made a collection of the proverbs 
and proverbial sayings used by Scott in his 
romances, limiting myself to those of a local 
or personal nature. Although I have com- 
piled this list very carefully, I cannot flatter 
myself that it is absolutely complete; but I 
think it must be nearly so. I presume that 
most of these proverbs and proverbial sayings 
are quoted by Sir Walter, but I think he may 
have invented some—e.g., that concerning. 
“the Laird o’ Hotchpotch’s lands,” in ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor’; “John-a-Duck’s 
mare,” in ‘Ivanhoe’; and “the piper of Sligo,” 
in ‘Woodstock.’ But it is quite possible that 
these are quoted also, although the source 
may be difficult to trace. When a proverbial 
saying occurs more than once [ have noted 
each instance. Your readers will observe how 
many of the popular we used by Scott 
refer to the Highlands and Highlanders. 

Some of the sayings I have noted may 

possibly come under the head of simple 
|phrases or “ower-words,” rather than _pro- 
| verbs, such as William Morris’s “Hah! hah ! 
la belle jaune giroflée,” and “ Ah! qu'elle est 
‘belle La Marguerite!” or, to take a less 
dignified example, Lal Dinah Grayson’s 
**comical [7.e. pert] ower-word,” “m’appen I 
may,” in Dr. A. C. Gibson’s Cumberland 
song entitled ‘Lal Dinah Grayson.’ But if I 
have erred in including some popular phrases. 
as well as real proverbs and proverbial say- 
ings, I hope I shall be forgiven, as a list of 
this kind had better be too copious than too. 
meagre. 
Warerley. 

A Dutch concert.—Chap. xi. 

Blow for blow, as Conan said to the devil.—xxii., 
xxvii., xlii. 

Laissez faire 4 Don Antoine.—xxvii. (Qy. quoted 
from some drama ”) 

Mac Farlane’s buat, lantern (the moon).— 
XXXVI111. 

A St. Johnstone’s tippet, i.e., a halter (not for 
horses).—xxxix. ; also ‘Old Mortality,’ vii. (Com- 


News.’ The reference should be to his ‘ Have | pare “a Tyburn tippet,” ‘ Kenilworth,’ iii.) 


with you to Saffron Walden’ (Gros. iii. pp. 117- | 
118). The referenee to Pedantius in ‘Strange | 
News’ (p. 244) states that Harvey’s muse was 
“miserably flouted at” in that comedy. 


Mar e Bran is e a brathair, If it be not Bran it is 
Bran’s brother.—xlv. (Bran, Fingal’s dog.) 

It’s ill taking the breeks off a Highlandman.— 
xlviii. (See also ‘ Rob Roy,’ xxvii.; and ‘The For- 


tunes of Nigel,’ v.) 
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Duncan MacGirdie’s mare.—liv. (See Evan Mac- 

combich’s application of this phrase.) 
Guy Mannering. 

Downright Dunstable.—Chap. xvi. (Also in ‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’ xvii.) 

A gentleman who was much disposed to escape 
from Coventry.—xxxii. (See ‘St. Ronan's Well,’ xii.) 

He'll be a Teviotdale tup tat ane, tat’s for keeping 
ta crown o’ ta causeway tat gate.—xxxvi. 

You’re right, Dandie —spoke like a Hieland 
oracle.—]. (Also in ‘Old Mortality,’ xliv.) 

The Antiquary. 

For Aiken was ane o’ the kale-suppers o’ Fife.— 
Chap. iv. f ; 

I canna take mair [care] if his hair were like 
[that is, as white as} John Harlowe’s.—viii. 

A Highland heart.—ix. 

It’s written like John Thomson’s wallet, frae end 
to end.—xv. 

Have we got Hiren here? We'll have no swag- 
gering, youngsters.—xix. (See ‘2 Henry IV.,’ ii. iv., 
twice.) 

Ye wot weel | sought nane and gat nane, like 
Michael Scott's man.—xxviii. 

The deil gaed o’er Jock Wabster.—xxix. (Also 
in ‘ Rob Roy,’ xiv. and xxvi.) ; 
Highland bail. — xxix. 
A It’s just a Kelso convoy, a step and a half ower 
the door-stane.—xxx. 

He that will to Cupar maun toCupar.—xlii. (See 
*The Bride of Lammermoor,’ xviii., and ‘ Rob Roy,’ 


xxviii.) 
Old Mortality. 

Saint Johnstone’s tippet.— Chap. vii. (See 
* Waverley,’ xxxix.) 

It ’s ill sitting at Kome and striving wi’ the 
Pope.—viii. 

You have been reading Geneva print this morning 
already.—xi. (See also ‘ Redgauntlet, chap. [not 
Letter] xiii.—** Geneva text.”) 

D’ ye think I am to be John Tamson’s man, and 
maistered by woman a’ the days o’ my life?—xxxviii. 

Lady Margaret, ye speak like a Highland oracle. 
—xliv. (See ‘Guy Mannering,’ 1.) 

Roh Roy. 

The deil’s ower Jock Wabster.—Chap. xiv. and 
xxvi. (See ‘The Antiquary,’ xxix.) 

He's like Giles Heathertap’s auld boar—ye need 
but shake a clout at him to mak him turn and 
gore. —xxi. 

Ye'll cool and come to yoursell, like Mac-Gibbon’s 
crowdy when he set it out at the window-bole.— 
XXV. 

He has a kind o’ Hieland honesty—he’s honest 
after a sort, as they say.—xxvi. 

A Hieland plea.—xxvi. 

As plain as Peter Pasley's pike-staff.—xxvi. 

The truth is that Rob is for his ain hand, as 
Henry Wynd feught—he’ll take the side that suits 
him best.—xxvi. 

It's ill taking the breeks aff a Hielandman.— 
xxvii. (See also ‘Waverley,’ xlviii. and ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ v.) ; 

Forth [the river} bridles the wild Highlandman. 
—xxviii. (See ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ xii.) 

A wilfu’ man will hae his way—them that will to 
Cupar maun to Cupar.—xxviil. (See ‘The Anti- 
quary, xlii., and ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
xviii.) 

It’s a farcry to Lochow.—xxix. (See ‘The Legend 
of Montrose,’ xii.) 


It’s a bauld moon, quoth Bennygask—another 
pint, quoth Lesley.—xxix. 

Sic grewsome wishes...... that they suld dee the 
death of Walter Cuming of Guiyock.—xxx. (A 
foot-note states that “‘the expression, Walter of 
Guiyock’s curse, is proverbial.”) 

They ‘ll keep a Hielandman’s word wi’ us—I never 
kend them better—it ’s ill drawing boots upon 
trews.—XXXIL. 

A Jeddart (Jedburgh) cast: é¢., a legal trial 
after punishment.—xxxvi. (See ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ xxxii.) 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

But he ‘s as gleg[sharp] as Mac Keachan’s elshin 
{awl] that ran through sax plies of bend-leather 
{six folds of thick sole-leather], and half an inch 
into the king's heel.—xvii. 

Bark, Bawtie, and be dune wi ’t.—xviii. Bawtie is 
the name of a dog(see ‘ Waverley,’ xxxvi., spelt 
** Bawty ”), but Meg Murdockson uses the saying in 
a personal sense. 

Vhy, when it’s clean without them [bad com- 
| pany] I ’ll thatch Groby pool wi’ pancakes.—xxix. 
They hold together no better than the men of 

Marsham when they lost their common.—xxix. 

Grantham gruel, nine grots and a gallon of water. 
—XXxix. 

The same again, quoth Mark of Bellgrave.—xxix. 
| Leap, Lawrence, you ‘re long enough.—xxix. 

Dutch courage.—xxx. (See ‘ Redgauntlet,’ xv., 
and ‘ Woodstock,’ xii.) 

| She’s as fast asleep as if she were in Bedford- 
| shire.—xxx. 
| The land of Nod.—xxx. 

I will be sworn she was not born at Witt-ham. 
—xxxii. Note: A proverbial and punning expres- 
sion in that county [Lincolnshire], to intimate 
that a person is not very clever. 

A Leicester plover, ie., a bag-pudding.—xxxiii. 

| Een [eyes] like a blue huntin’ cook's which gaed 
throu’ and throu’ me like a Hieland durk.—xxxix. 
(Hardly a proverb perhaps.) 

| Itis our Highland privilege to take from all what 

| ewe want, and to give to all what ‘ticy want.— 

XXXix. 


If Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Criffel wots full weel of that.—xl. 
| (See Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. 1858, iii. 240. Note, 
| with a quotation from Drayton referring to Skiddaw 
and Scruffel, 7.¢., Criffel.) 

I was like the Mayor of Altrincham, who lies in 
bed whilst his breeches are mending.—xlv. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. 

The things are a’ lying here awa, there awa, like 
the Laird o’ Hotchpotch’s lands.—xi. 

He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar.—xviii. 
(See * Rob Roy,’ xxviii., and ‘ The Antiquary,’ xlii.) 
The Legend of Montrose. 

It is a far cry to Lochow.—xii. and xv.— 
(See also ‘ Rob Roy,’ xxix.) 
JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Premier GRENADIER OF FrRANcE.—Itis 
well known that, although descended from one 
of the most distinguished families of France, 


La Tour d’Auvergne persisted to the last in 


oo 4 
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carrying a musket in the ranks of the Repub- 
lican army. Never attaining any higher 
grade, nor known by any other title, than 
that of “ Premier Grenadier de la France,” 
conferred upon him by the great Napoleon 


himself, he lived among his comrades the life | 


of a simple soldier, fell fighting, and was 
buried on the field of battle with his face to 
the enemy. The following particulars of the 
recent burial of the heart of the hero, from 
the Daily Telegraph, 30 March, deserve, 


Revolution, namely, Théophile Malo Corret de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, called the First Grenadier of 
France, was deposited with great military pomp 
and ceremony in the Hotel des Invalides. The 


heart, long in the possession of the warrior's 7 | 
a 


has been presented to the nation by one of De 

Tour d’Auvergne’s descendants, Col. du Pontavice 
de Heussey, formerly French military attaché in 
London, and now commanding the Fourth Regiment 
of Artillery at Grenoble. The colonel and his brother 
came up from Grenoble this morning, having with 
them the heart enclosed in an urn. They were 


received at the Gare de Lyon by various officers, | 


and towards nine o'clock the urn was placed on a 
sort of stretcher, with it being the sabre of the 
famous soldier and a facsimile of the flag of his 
regiment, which had been made and embroidered 
by the wives of the officers of the 46th Infantry 
Mn called that of La Tour d'Auvergne. The 
stretcher was borne by non-commissioned officers, 
and outside the station an old-fashioned ceremony 
was carried out. Troops presented arms, and then 
the colonel of the 46th called aloud, in muster 
parade style, ‘La Tour d’Auvergne.’ The tradi- 
tional reply was given by the senior sergeant, who, 
stepping out of the ranks, saluted, and said : ‘ Mort 
au champ d’honneur,’ whereupon martial and 
patriotic bosoms vibrated with emotion. This 
ceremony was repeated twice at the Invalides, 
whither the urn was carried along the quays. 
Around and inside the Hotel des Invalides an 
imposing force was drawn up. Waiting there were 
President Loubet, General André, War Minister, 
the Military Governor of Paris, the Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honour, and a brilliant staff 
of officers. On the arrival of the urn and the escort 
a er was formed. This, headed by the Pre- 
sident of the Republic, went slowly through the 
Church of the Invalides, where there was a guard 
of pensioners, the organ pealing forth a solemn 
march. Finally the urn was placed by a non-com- 
missioned officer near the tomb of Turenne. The 
War Minister made a short speech about the First 
Grenadier, who was killed at Oberhausen, in 
Bavaria, in June, 1800, while in the army of the 
Rhine. Then President Loubet thanked Col. du 
Pontavice de Heussey, and the ceremony con- 
cluded. The Hotel des Invalides possesses, besides 
the remains of Napoleon I. and of several great 
soldiers of France, the hearts of some other historic 
celebrities. These are Vauban, the military 
engineer and marshal, famous for his fortifications ; 


General Kléber, who was killed in Egypt in June, 


1800; and Mile. de Sombreuil, who saved her 
father, a Governor of the Invalides, from the fury 
of the Terrorists. To the enshrined hearts of these 


| boats which, among others, accompanied 


is now added that of De la Tour d'Auvergne, ‘ who 
died on the field of honour.’” 
Henry Geratp Hope, 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


The Morning Post of Maundy Thursday 
ave an account of the presentation to the 
‘rench nation of the urn containing the heart 

of La Tour d’Auvergne. It is peotelie that 
| there are not many of your younger readers 
| who ever read a poem relating to him, called 


Marc I\*Le Premier Grenadier des Armées de la 
venture to think, preservation in ‘N. & Q.:— | 


“To-day the heart of a hero of the Army of the | 


République. It was written by J. E. 
Inman, author of ‘Sir Orfeo, but not 
published until after his death, when it 
appeared in La Belle Assemblée for September, 
| 1844. Inman’s verse, I have understood, was 
highly thought of by Rogers. The poem I 
mention would, I have no doubt, be appre- 
ciated in France—if, indeed, it has not been 
made known there already: 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Hockey.—Writing to John Newton on 
5 November, 1785, Cowper speaks thus, inter 
alia, of what must have been an unchastened 
form of a game that has recently become 
exceedingly popular :— 

“The boys at Olney have likewise a very enter- 
taining sport, which commences annually upon this 
day ; they callit Hockey, and it consists in dashing 
each other with mud, and the windows also, so that 
Iam forced to rise now and then, and to threaten 
them with a horsewhip, to preserve our own.” 

aman | actual mud-slinging had been 
a feature of the amusement, for the poet 
continues :— 

**We know that the Roman boys whipped tops 
| trundled the hoop, and played at tennis; but I 

believe we nowhere nel that they delighted in 
these filthy aspersions: I am inclined, therefore, to 
give to the slovenly but ingenious youths of Olney 
| full credit for the invention.” 

The whole description may, of course, 
simply be a satirical way of saying that the 
game was played in the public streets when 
| they were in a very sloppy condition ; but 
it was hardly worth the writer’s while to 
elaborate such a little jest as he does in this 
| passage, especially when his correspondent 
| was Newton. THomas Bayne. 


RusstaN MeEN-or-War.—It may perhaps 
be worth recording and explaining several 
distinguishing names given to those torpedo- 


the Russian cruiser Petro-Pavlovsky on its 
terribly fatal excursion off Port Arthur 
(13 April); for instance, Strasny—Fearful, 
Bezstrasny—Fearless, Smély—Bold, Bezim- 
ny=Inconsiderate or Rash. We may readily 
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compare such names with the French 
‘}énéraire, or with our Dauntless and the 
like. H. K 

“ Pertpote.”—A peridote is said to be a 
kind of chrysolite, a precious stone more or 
less like topaz. There is a notice of it in 
the Daily Telegraph of 26 April, p. 12, col. 1. 
‘This concludes with the remark that the 
name “has long been the cause of struggling 
among philologists. Some pin their faith to 
the derivation zepidoros, a wager ; others 
swear by wepideros, banded. The Goldsmiths’ 
and Silversmiths’ philologist dogmatically 
states that the word is derived from ‘ Feri- 
det,’ a precious stone.” The remark is hardly 
fair, for no philologist would accept these 
suggestions of a Greek origin. The word is 
obviously Eastern. What is meant by “ Feri- 
det” we are not informed. 

However, when wecompare the modern Pers. 
Jerseng with the Old Pers. rapacdyyn, as pre- 
served in a Greek dress, the supposition that 
the p in peridote corresponds to a modern 
Oriental f is not unreasonable. I find in 
Richardson’s ‘ Arab. Dict.’ these entries :— 

“Arab. faridat, a precious stone, a arl; 
Arab. farid, a precious gem, a pearl, especially one 
of a larger size, or a bead of gold placed alter- 
nately between smaller ones in a necklace or 
beacelet ; one, unique, incomparable. Also Pers. 
Jarid, the middle bead of a necklace.” 

The M.E. perydote, in Emare, 1. 155, is 
from the OF. peridot, fully explained by 
Godefroy. Watrer W. Skear. 

[See also 8 S. i. 180, 296, 361, 423, 518; 9° S. vi. 
S48, 414; vii. 215.) 

ALEXANDER Pennecurk, Gent.—In 1717 
Richard Steele was one of a commission of 
twelve appointed to visit Edinburgh with 
the object of confiscating the lands of those 
nobles and gentlemen who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1715. Steele was 
splendidly entertained in the northern 
capital, and received a special welcome from 
two men of letters — Allan Ramsay and 
Alexander Pennecuik. Inthe monograph on 
Steele which he contributed to the “ English 
Worthies” series, Mr. Dobson calls Pennecuik 
“an unknown ‘ Alexander Pennicuik, gentle- 
man,’ author of a volume of ‘Streams from 
Helicon.’” This worthy seems to have been 
rather notorious than unknown in his own 
day, and he has his appropriate place in 
Scottish literary history. e figures in the 
biographical dictionaries of Chambers and 
Joseph Irving, and he is estimated with 
characteristic fairness and lucidity in Dr. 
David Irving's posthumous ‘History of 
Scotish Poetry.’ The critic justifiably con- 
siders the ‘Streams from Helicon’ not 


| « always very pure streams,” and he thinks 
that the poet's broadly humorous ‘ Merry Tales 
for the Lang Nights of Winter’ show him 
“capable of employ‘ng his native tongue 
| with considerable efiect.” “Streams from 
| Helicon ; or, Poems on various Subjects, by 
| Alexander Pennecuik, Gent.,” appeared in 
1720, and this was followed in 1726 by 
| * Flowers from Parnassus.’ The author's prose 
|work, ‘The Blue Blanket; or, Craftsman’s 
| Banner,’ has value as a curious contribution 
| to local history. Tuomas Bayne. 
| JOWETT AND WHEWELL.—In 4" 8. vi. 226 
lis recorded the election of Prof. Jowett as 
| Master of Balliol, but I do not see in any 
|later number a reference to the “famous” 
verse about him :— 
My name is Benjamin Jowett, 
I’m the Master of Balliol College ; 
Whatever is known, I know it, 
And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
| The other verse on Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity, is also worth recording :— 
| Should a man through all space to far galaxies 
travel, 
And all nebulous films the remotest unravel, 
He will find, if he venture to fathom infinity, 
The great work of God is the Master of Trinity. 
| I quote from memory in each case. 


Lucts. 
Tuieves’ Stanc: “Joe Gurr.” — The 
| following cutting from the Sun of 25 April 
| seems almost worth a corner in the pages of 
'N.& 

‘“*A labourer of over sixty a of age was 
| charged on Saturday at Stratford with begging. 
| The prisoner was going to a number of houses in 
| Vaughan Road asking for money to get a ‘night’s 
| doss,’ and when arrested by Detective - sergeant 
Marshallhe said, ‘1 have often heard of “JoeGurr,” 
and if I get seven days I shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing what it’s like.’ He now made no defence, 
and the detective explained that ‘Joe Gurr’ wasa 
slang word for prison.” 

Herpert B. Clayton. 


“THE PRESENT CENTURY.”—In the early 
years of a century we are apt to forget that 
it has changed, and still speak or write as if 
the previous century was still present. 
Perhaps I may mention two instances of this, 
and be pardoned that the first should be an 
error of my own. The other relates to a work 
which is of special interest at this season of 
the year. 

In the tenth edition of my ‘ Remarkable 
Comets,’ published in 1902, | inadvertently 
used the expression, at pp. 13, 14, “ The finest 
comets of the present century were those of 
1811, 1858, and 1861.” I have corrected this 
in the last edition, which appeared at the 
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beginning of the present year, into “The finest 
comets of the nineteenth century were”— 
those above named. 

The other work referred to (of great interest 
to all lovers of nature) is ‘The Country Month 
by Month,’ by Mrs. Visger (née Owen, under 
which name her portions appear) and Prof. 
Boulger. In the second edition, published 
in 1902, we read, at p. 107, “this so-called 
‘flowering currant,’ introduced from North 
America within the present century.” I 
believe two species of Ribes are included in 
this description, the Rises sanguineum and 
the Ribes speciosum. The former was brought 
into this country (according to Paxton) in 
1826, and the latter in 1829. Undoubtedly, 
Prof. Boulger meant the dast, not the present 
(twentieth) century. V. T. Lynn. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
2 order that the answers may be addressed to them 

rect. 


Tue Nationat Liprary. — The 
recent fire at the National Library of Turin 
caused the total or partial destruction of 
many treasures belonging to one of the most 
valuable collections in the world. To remedy 
| this terrible evil, which struck the universal 
| brotherhood of the worshippers of artistic and 
| literary memories, a spontaneous offering of 
‘help sprang from every side, in Italy and 
| abroad. 
| The Italian Bibliographical Society, with 


Watney Istanp Names.—At 8" S. xi. 365 | the aim of contributing to this noble deed of 
the late Canon Isaac Taytor refers to a| reparation, has decided to co-operate in the 
curious explanation of the name “Cove o’ | restoration of the lost treasures, according to 
Kend” (not Cove o’ Ken), which appears as | its particular competence, namely, gathering 
the name of an enclosure near Biggar, on | material for the reconstruction of a collection 
Walney Island, on the six-inch O.S. map of | of Italian and foreign bibliography, which has 


Lancashire, sheet 21, surveyed originally in 
1847, and perpetuated on the O.S. maps 
engraved in 1895. As a matter of fact, 
“Cove o’ Kend” is found on an old chart 
dated 1737, as the name of the enclosure 
referred to, and thus the modern surveyors 
cannot be blamed for the “ absurd 
which the chart-maker of 1737 appears to 
have originated. In a list of field-names in 
1805 of an estate at Biggar, on Walney Island, 
the name appears as “‘Colvac End” or “Calvac 
End.” These words are not pronounced 
“Coaf Hook End” by the natives of Walney 
Island, but Calvac End—the first a as in 
“call,” and the / silent as in “calf.” 


been completely destroyed. 

This project, having been submitted to the 
judgment of the Principal of the National 

ibrary of Turin, has been heartily approved. 
Considering one of the greatest Tales to 
scholars to be the consultation of catalogues 
of libraries and archives, and of the biblio- 
graphical works belonging to scientific insti- 
tutions of every country, the Committee 
named for that purpose by the Italian Biblio- 
| graphical Society appeals for copies of biblio- 
graphical works. The volumes should be 
| to the Societa Bibliografica 
|Italiana, care of the National Library in 
Milan. 


Another place-name adjoining Calvac End is| Each work will have a special ex-libris 
spelt on the O.S. maps “ Cove Hakes,” which | inserted in it, with the name of the donor ; 
appears to be an attempt at the local pro-| and the National Library of Turin will be 
nunciation of “ Colv-heaks ”—pronounced in | presented with an album containing a list 
a breath quickly. It is impossible to put in | of the donors as well as of their gifts. 

type the exact local sounds, but I would | GIvusEPPE GIACOSO. 
suggest that the word “Colvacs” is meant, | Societa Bibliografica Italiana. 
and that the plural form here given repre- 


sents the possessive. In the Furness dialect| “ASHES To asHes” IN THE Burtat Ser- 
there is no apostrophe s to represent the vice.—These well-known words occur in the 


ssessive case—e.g., ‘Tom wife,” ‘ Colvac | Collect read while the earth is cast upon the 
nd,” “ Ashburner wife ford,” except, as in the | body, and are coupled with “earth to earth” 
case of “Colvacs,” when the thing possessed | 8nd “dust to dust.” At first sight they seem 


is omitted. Who this Colvac may have been | to imply or record the rite of cremation, for 
it is impossible to say, but it is not unreason- | #0 ash 1s usually something burnt out. Does 


able to infer a settler from the Isle of Man, | 8h mean metaphorically a light of life 


or Ireland, where the word was a common 
proper name. The Isle of Man can be dis- 
tinctly seen from Walney. 
Harper GAayTHorRPE. 
Prospect Road, Barrow-in-Furness. 


extinguished ? or is it merely a way of ex- 
pressing nothingness, as in Genesis xviii. 27 
where Abraham says that heis but “dust an 

ashes”? The references in the margin there 
| give instances of dust, but none of ashes so 
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used elsewhere. It appears from various 
commentaries that the prayer in question 
dates from 1552 in its present form. I should 
be glad to learn of the earliest trace of the 
hrase, and its original, which is presumably 
Greek or Latin. Imay add that Ihave consulted 
Teacher's Prayer-Book,’ ‘The Prayer- 
Book, its History,’ &e., by Evan Daniel, and 
* Proctor on the Book of Common Prayer’ in 
vain for light on the point. Hrppociipes. 


Avutnorsuipor Lixes.— What is the author- 
ship of the pwing (I am quoting from 
memory, and I am afraid I have not got the 
lines quite accurately) ?— 

Crime enough is there in this city dark. 

Go! get thee back unto thy fellow-men, 

And make thy gold thy vassal, not thy king: 

And fling free alms into the beggar’s bow] ; 

And bring the day into the darkened heart. 
It is rather 

Who is the author of the line 7— 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilzan. 

Of course I know Julian’s original “ Vicisti, 
Galilee.” Gro. Ben. Doveury. 

(The latter is from Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Hymn to 
Proserpine’: ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ First Ser. p. 7.] 


“THE RUN OF HIS TEETH.”—This phrase is 
current in conversation, especially in con- 
nexion with the appointment of a club 
secretary who has an annual income and the 
right to take his meals in the house. Has it 
appeared in print? Hasita history? When 
was it first used ? | 


Daucuter or Istineton.’— 
I want to know all there is to be known about 
this ballad, and shall be glad of any informa- 
tion. What is its date? Is it founded on 
fact? Whereare the best complete versions 
to be found? or can any reader give one? Is 
there a history of Islington ? Oxsnorrt. 

[We can only advise you to consult Percy's 
* Reliques, iii. 177, Ritson’s ‘ Ancient Songs,’ ii. 134, 
and Child's *‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ iv. 158, 
in allof which it will be found. If you supplied an 
address for publication, you would probably have a 
copy sent you. It is too long for our columns. The 
original title is ‘True Love Requited; or, the 
Bailiffs Daughter of Islington.’ The ks we 
mention are in most good public libraries. } 


Corriy Hovuse.—In King Street, Brixham, 
there stands a detached house, bearing a 
sign with the following inscription :—* Ye 
Olde Coffin House. Only one in England.” 
It is built in the shape of a coftin—hence, I 
presume, its designation. All the informa- 
tion I could gain on the spot was that it was 
reputed to be upwards of 600 years old, and 
to have been the first house in which the 
Prince of Orange stayed after he landed at 


Brixham Harbour. If there is any further 

information available I should be glad to 

have it. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Easter SUNDAY IN 1512 AND 1513.—Will 
some one be good enough to tell me upon 
what dates (O.S.) Easter fell in the years 
1512 and 1513? Also, what would be the 
anniversary date (N.S.) of Easter in the latter 
year 
. I think, but am not sure, that in 1513 
Easter may have come on 27 March (O.8.), 
If the Gregorian calendar had then been 
in use, would that date have been, or would 
its proper anniversary now be, 6 April 
or 8 April? I should put it as 6 April, 
arguing that, as the Julian calendar was then 
ten days behind true time, the same difference 
of ten days would continue through all anni- 
versary days. But a valuable reference book 
issued late in the last century giv es the date 
of a certain event as Easter Sunday, 8 April, 
1513. If I am right as to the O.S. date of 
Easter in that year, the error of twelve days 
which had accrued before 1900 must have 
been counted. Another book gives the date 
of the same event as Easter om 1512 

M. C. L. 

New York. 


IpertAN Inscriptions Hrpernta.—The 
tradition that the people of Eireland, or 
Hibernia, once came from the Iberian 
peninsula is very ancient. Has any coin or 
other object bearing an Iberian inscription 
been discovered in the soil, or inside any bit 
of an old ruia, in Eireland? Has an essay 
been published on the resemblance in form of 
the Iberian letters to those of the Etruscan 
and the Runic alphabets ? 

E. 8. Dopeson,. 


Tue Armstronc Gun.—Can any reader 
identify the Mr. H. Drake frequently 
referred to in the Western and other papers 
as the original inventor of a cannon which 
was rejected by the Committee of Defence, 
and afterwards adopted under the name ol 
“Armstrong ”? W. H. 


Martyrpom or St. Toomas.—Will any of 
your readers kindly refer me to a list or 
partial list, or even a single example, of 
ancient pictorial representations of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in 
the form of stained windows, frescoes, illu- 
minations in missals, &c., stating if still in 
existence, if accessible, and in what state of 
preservation ? 

I also desire lists of churches, chapels, 


chantries, &e., now or sometime dedicated to 
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St. Thomas, with date or approximate date, 
and particulars of any special local reason 
for the dedication (such as a reported notable 
miracle) or of any connexion with special 
vows or pilgrimages to the shrine of 
St. Thomas. 

Note of any wells or “waterings” of 
St. Thomas, and of cures or special properties 
attributed to the water, will also reatly 
appreciated. SNowpen Warp. 

adlow, Kent. 


BraDLEY, co. SovurHampTon: CLARK 
Famity.—In the ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ 
23 January, 1630, there is a letter of Sir H. 
Wallop to the Council relating endeavours 
made by himself and his under-sheriff to 
remove Ths. Taylor out of the manor house 
of Bradley, and to give possession to Sir 
Kenelm Digby as his Hajesty’s farmer 
thereof. Resistance was made with fire- 
arms ; sheriff’s party answered with ordnance, 
but were ultimately obliged to retreat. The 
old manor house of Bradley, a parish near 
Preston Candover, co. Southampton, has 
marks in ancient beams of the roof said 
to have been made by Oliver Cromwell’s 
soldiers in the Civil War, but no proof of this 
has ever been found. 

Again, a family of the name of Clark, in 
this and adjacent places, are stated to have 
descended from the second wife of Richard 
Cromwell. 

Are both or either of these legends by 
mutual confusion mixed up with the trouble 
at Bradley in 1630? If so, Cromwell’s army 
must give way to the officers of the Star 
Chamber. 

Bradley is a commonplace name in Hants, 
but the above is the only parish of this 
name. Vicar. 


Huntineton : Courteney: Hone.—In his 
‘Visitation of Devonshire’ (p. 247) Col. 
Vivian records that John Courteney, of 
Ottery St. Mary, son of Sir William 
Courteney, of fondnhem, married Thomasine, 
daughter and heir of Nicholas Huntington. 

In Carewe’s ‘Scroll of Armes’ (published in 
connexion with the Devon Notes and Queries) 
occurs the following :— 

“ Er., bet. 2 bendlettes, 3 water bougets in bend. 
Huntington. This coate standethe impaled wt" 
es Courtney in Awtree Church on a pillar in 

rass. 


In the will of Robert Hone, of Ottery 
St. Mary, 13 October, 1540, we read :— 


“T forgive all debts due to me by reason my wife 
was ex'rix to John Huntisdon.” 


In connexion with this will on 31 Jan., 1581, 


& commission was granted to Roger Courtney, ' 


next of kin of said deceased, to administer 
goods not fully administered by Joan the 
relict ; and this, although one or more of 
Hone’s daughters still lived. It seems pro- 
bable from other references in the above- 
mentioned will that Joan was the widow of 
John Huntisdon or Huntington (perhaps of 
Honiton) when she married Robert Hone. 

I should be glad of any information con- 
cerning these Huntingtons, or anything 
throwing light on thekinshipof the Courtneys 
and Hones. It is by the way, but there is 
some reason to believe that there isa mistake 
in the Courteney pedigree in inserting a 
John Courteney between John, who married 
Thomasine, and Roger. This Roger was 
very poor at the time of his death, and had 
had two children, William, and Thomasine, 
who married Thomas Prust. I should like to 
trace this latter William Courteney. Con- 
sidering how many Courteneys there were of 
importance prior to the eighteenth century, 
there are very few wills of the family pre- 
served in the courts where they would natu- 
rally be sought. (Mrs.) Rosz-Trovup. 

Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary. 


Bristow oN EvGene Aram.—Among the 
authorities given for the life of Eugene 
Aram by Dr. Garnett, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ is 
‘* Bristow’s contemporary account, Knares- 
boro’, best ed., Richmond, 1832.” I possess a 
copy of this best edition, wherein the editor 
(p. 47, note) omen that the original 
compiler suppressed Aram’ssecond confession, 
“with no friendly intention.” Can any 
particulars be found about the original com- 
piler, Bristow, or the editor of the Richmond 
edition of 1832? Has the “second confession ” 
been published ? James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Our Oxpest Mirary Orricer. — Can 
any correspondent inform me which British 
niiltery ofticer now living was the earliest to 
receive his commission ? DUNHEVED. 


“ HUMANUM EST ERRARE.”—ls the source 
of this quotation known? Terence has 
“Censen’ me hominem esse?  Erravi.” 
Thucydides has dv@pwrivws auapravev, and 
there is a similar expression in the ‘Cyro- 
pedia,’ which seems to show that the idea 
was a commonplace from very early times ; 
but the earliest occurrence of the phrase 
itself (though in another language) that is 
known to me is in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch (early sixth century), who has “it 
is human to sin,” which, through the 
ambiguity of duaprdvev, is the same thing, 
and I should be glad to know whether this 
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expression is a mere coincidence, or was 
derived from Severus from some written 
source. If the latter is the case, it would 
probably come from Menander, whose gnomic 
sayings were well known to the ecclesiastical 
writers of this time; but, if I knew where 
the Latin wang is first found, I should have 
a better chance of tracing it to its source. 
I have tried several Latin lexicons and dic- 
tionaries of quotations without result. 


E. W. B. 


Beylies. 
AMERICAN LOYALISTS. 
(10 i. 269, 313.) 

THESE were a long-suffering people. Fora 
decade before the Revolution they had been 
tarred and feathered and otherwise ill- 
treated ; after the outbreak of the war they 
were banished, their estates were cudestel, 
and they were thrown overboard in the 
treaty of peace. Yet two such ardent 

triots as John Adams and Thomas McKean, 

th of whom signed the Declaration of 
Independence, agreed in 1813-15, at which 
time the pe engendered by the war 
had somewhat subsided, that “full one third 
fot the American people] were averse to the 
— ” (‘Works of J. Adams,’ x. 63, 87, 

Much has been written about the Loyal- 
ists, though no exhaustive work on the 
subject has yet appeared. The following 
list comprises the chief books and articles of 
value :— 

Davis, Andrew McF., The Confiscation of John 
Chandler’s Estate (190 ). 

Ellis, George E., The Loyalists and their For- 
tunes.—‘ Narrative and Critical History of America’ 
(1888), vii. 185-214. 

Flick, Alexander C., Loyalism in New York.— 
‘Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law’ (1901), xiv. 1-281. 


Ryerson, Adolphus E., Loyalists of America and 
their Times (1880). 


Sabine, Lorenzo, American Loyalists (1842); and 
Biographical Sketches of the Loyalists of the 
American Revolution (1864). 

Tyler, Moses C., The Party of the Loyalists in 
the American Revolution—American Historical 

an Tyne, Claude H., Loyali i i 
yalists in the American 

Wilmot, John E., Historical View of the Com- 
mission for enquiring into the Losses, Services, 
and Claims of the American Loyalists (1815). 

‘The following extract, which is based on 
Wilmot’s ‘Historical View,’ is taken from 
Prof. Van Tyne’s book (pp. 301-3) :— 

** After the peace, over five thousan i 
submitted claims for losses, usually 
agents appointed by the refugees from each Ame- 


A 


— 


rican colony. In July of 1783 a Commission of five 
members was appointed by Parliament to classify 
the losses and services of the Loyalists. This Com. 
mission divided the Loyalists into six classes; 
(1) Those who had rendered services to Creat 
Britain ; (2) those who had borne arms against the 
Revolution: (3) uniform Loyalists; (4) Loyalists 
resident in Great Britain ; (5) those who took oaths 
of allegiance to American states, but afterwards 
joined the British ; (6) those who took arms with 
the Americans and later joined the English army 
and navy. They then examined the claims with an 
impartial and judicial severity which the Loyalists 
denounced as an inquisition...... The Commission sat 
at first in England, but soon realized that, to give 
fair opportunities to all classes of claimants, it 
would be necessary to go to them. Thereupon 
Dundee and Pemberton went to Nova Scotia, and 
John Anstey to New York. Between the years 
1785 and 1789 these Commissioners sat in Halifax, 
St. John’s, Quebec, and Montreal. In the whole 
course of their work they examined claims to the 
amount of forty millions of dollars, and ordered 
nineteen millions to be paid. At first the per cent, 
that was granted was not fixed, but later Pitt's 
plan was adopted, which fixed by schedule the per 
cent. of approved lesses to be paid, giving greater 
consideration to the small losers than the great. 
If to the cost of establishing the Loyalists in Nova 
Scotia and Canada we add the compensations 
granted in money, the total amount expended b 
the British Government for their American ad- 
herents was at least thirty millions of dollars. 
There is every evidence that the greatest care that 
human ingenuity could devise was exercised to 
make all these awards in a fair and equitable 
manner.” 


Boston, U.S. 


In 1783 Parliament appointed a Commission 
to investigate the claims of the Loyalists. 
The Commissioners made twelve reports, 
which will be found among the proceedin 
of Parliament during the years 1783-1890, in 
which latter year the proceedings were wound 
up. The reports will doubtless be found in 
any of the large libraries which were in 
existence at the time. One of the Commis- 
sioners, John Eardley Wilmot, published a 
work, “Historical View of the Commission 
for Inquiry into the Losses, Services, and 
Claims of the American Loyalists, &c., with an 
Account of the Compensation granted to them 
by Parliament in 1785 and 1788. London, 
1815.” AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Easter Day BY THE JULIAN RECKONING 
(10 §. i. 324, 352).—If C. 8S. H. will kindly 
consult a Julian calendar for this year, he 
will see that by that reckoning D, C are the 
Dominical Letters. By the Gregorian reckon- 
ing, 1 January was a Friday and the first 
Sunday in the year was 3 January, so that 
C was the Sunday Letter until the end of 
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February. But by the old Julian reckoning 
(still observed in the Eastern Church) 1 Janu- 
ary this year was a Thursday and the first 
Sunday was 4 January, so that D was the 
qenday Letter till the end of February ; 
from the beginning of March (and therefore 
in the tabular guide to Easter) it was C. As 
I remarked before, taking this as the Sunday 
or Dominical Letter and 5 as the Golden 
Number, we find in the table 28 March 
(corresponding to the Gregorian 10 April) 
for Easter Day. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Kentish Custom on Easter Day (10% S: | 


i. 324).—In the Reliquary for January, 1900, is 
a paper about the Biddenden Maids by Mr. 
George Clinch. 
Office 1 have examined the Index of Wills 
proved in the Archdeacon’s Court and Con- 
sistory Court, and there is no name of 
Chulkhurst. 

The following presentment from Bid- 
denden at the visitation of the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury in 1605 possibly refers to this 
custom :— 

“52 was not observed on the last Easter day. 
For there hath been a custom with us that on that 
day our parson giveth and causeth to be delivered 
unto the parishioners bread, cheese, cakes, and 
divers barrels of beer, brought in there and drawn, 
not without much disorder by reason of some 
unruly ones, which at such a time we cannot 
restrain with any ease.”—Vol. lxii. fol. 150. 

The “52” evidently refers to the question 
of inquiry, not preserved with the volumes 
in the Cathedral Library at Canterbury. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


_ Huco’s ‘ Les (10 §. 
i. 348).—The m is entitled ‘Le Manteau 
Impérial,’ and is to be found in the ‘Chati- 
ments,’ livre v. poéme 3. J. R. 


(Mr. A. Hamoner and H. G. L. 8. are thanked 
for similar information. ] 


River Divipep (10 §. i. 289).—From vol. i. 
(1801) of the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
p.81, I cull the following. It will be observed 
that Snelson and Harrold are the names of 
the villages mentioned, instead of Suelstone 
and Harwood as quoted by AsTARTE :— 

a Walsingham relates a singular circumstance 
concerning the river Ouse, which on the Ist of 
January, in the year 1399, suddenly ceased to flow 

tween the villages of Snelson and Harrold, near 
Bedford, leaving its channel so bare of water, that 
People walked at the bottom for full three miles. 

arious explications have been given of this remark- 
able phenomenon ; but the opinion that it was a 
portent of the divisions and dire wars, which the 
claims of the rival houses of York and Lancaster 
shortly afterwards occasioned, seems to have ob- 


At the Canterbury Probate | 


| tained most credit in that age of superstitious 
| credulity. Dr. Childrey endeavours to account for 
it by supposing that the stream — was con- 
gealed by a sudden frost; yet very little considera- 
tion enables us to determine that this conjecture 
is untenable. What the real cause was cannot, 
pane, at this distance of time, be discovered ; 
ut as the reasons hitherto assigned have proved 
unsatisfactory, we shall offer a suggestion that 
— to us more deserving of belief. Might not 
the earth have sunk in some part of the channel, 
and admitted the waters into an extensive cavity, 
which having filled, the river resumed its course, 
| and again flowed within its accustomed bed ?” 


Cras. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R. Hist.S. 
Bradford. 


| Capgrave mentions this phenomenon under 
the year 1398, not 1399 :— 

“In the xxii yere [i.c. of Richard II.'s reign), in 
the fest of Circumcision, a depe watir in Bedforth- 
schire, that rennyth betwix Snelleston and Harles- 
woode, sodeynly stood stille, and departed him on- 
to othir place ; and the ryver, that was wete before, 
stood drye thre myle o length, that men myte go 
ovyr. This merveyle betokned, men seide, gret 
dyvysion that schuld falle.” 


'See ‘The Chronicle of England,’ by John 


Capgrave, Rolls Series, 1858, p. 268. 
A. T. C. CREE. 
Brodsworth, Beckenham. 


There is an old Cambridgeshire proverb, 
mentioned by Fuller, in allusion to the inun- 
dations of the Ouse : “ The bailiff of Bedford 
is coming.” This river, when swollen with 
rain, &c., in the winter, “arrests the Isle of 
Ely with an inundation, bringing down 
suddenly abundance of water,” and on these 
occasions the Ouse, as Lysons says, is “a 
most rapacious distrainer of hay and cattle.” 
The river divides the county of Bedford in 


two parts, and in the year 1256 the town of 
Bedford suffered great injury from one of 
these sudden inundations, and again in 1570. 
But with regard to the account of the par- 
ticular event of 1399 it is attributed by 
Lysons, in his ‘Magna Britannia,’ to the 
fifteenth-century monk and chronicler 
Thomas Walsingham, who says that “the 
course of the Ouse, between Harold in Bed- 
fordshire, and Snelston in Buckinghamshire, 
was suddenly changed, and a dry channel 
left for the length of three miles.” Walsing- 
ham is the principal authority, for the reigns 
of Richard II., Henry IV., and Henry V., for 
many historical incidents not to be met with 
in other writers, but Lysons does not, in the 
edition referred to of his ‘Magna Britannia’ 
(1813, vol. i. part i.), allude to any prophetic 
interpretation which was placed upon the 
eventby Walsingham. Dugdale in his ‘ British 
Traveller,’ however, says that it was regarded 
as presaging the subsequent civil war, while 
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a similar phenomenon in January, 1648, 
referred to the death of King Charles. 
J. H. MacMIcHakt. 


JACOBITE WINEGLASSES (10 S. i, 204, 293). | 
—In connexion with this subject, perhaps 
I may be permitted to mention that, as a 
frontispiece to Ainsworth’s interesting tale 
‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ George Cruikshank | 
has given us in his own inimitable manner a | 
graphic picture of a meeting of members of 
a Jacobite club in 1744-5, at the “Rose and 
Crown,” Gardiner Street, Petty France. | 
Standing around a table, on which there is a) 
large bowl nearly full of water, each person | 
held in his outstretched hand a wineglass, 
narrow in shape, and apparently about 
six inches from stem to rim. The hero of the 
story—who, by the way, was only invited to 
the gathering—nearly came to the end of his 
career in consequence of refusing to drink 
the health of the king—over the water. 

Henry Geravp Hore. 


119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


a church on the 
is said to have fallen there in August, has 
many counterparts in legend and in story, 
Not only does falling snow indicate the aes 
| but, as by 
|cows in a Swedish story, and by restin 
animals in a beautiful Anglo-Saxon rh he 
And, as I have shown in my ‘ Household 

and Traditional Remains,’ it is still believed 


The “pious legend” about the building of 
quiline hill, because snow 


rimm shows, the site is sugges 


ales 


in England that fairies have pointed out the 
sites of churches, and moved the stones 

away if the builders chose the wrong site. 
As everybody knows, divine origins were 
every where attributed to natural phenomena, 
Just as, for instance, Holda made the snow 
by making the feathers fly from her bed, so 
there was a being who scattered great stones 
on the Yorkshire moors. A place known ag 
the Apronful of Stones, near Bradfield, west 
of Sheftield, clearly points back to a myth 
like that of the giantess Zechiel, who had 
athered stones in her apron to build s 
ridge, but who fell down dead in a fright 
er 


“Our Lapy or THe Snows” (10% S.i. 246, | “scattering the load of stones out of 


311).—This phrase has arisen from beliefs 
which are far older than and 


apron higgledy - piggledy on the ground” 
(Grimm, ut supra, p. 537). Mary herself 


“Our Lady” merely stands in the place of | “carries stones and earth in her apron, like 
Holda, Hulda, Holle, or Hulle, who, in the| Athena or the fay” (ébid., p. xxxvii); but 
words of Jacob Grimm, was “the kind, |“ Our Lady of the Stones” would not please 


benignant, merciful goddess or lady.” 
legend and tradition 


“ Frau Holle is represented as a being of the sky, | moor, in the High 


In 


our modern ear, though Sancta Maria ad 
Lapides would sound better. On Ashop 
Peak of Derbyshire, nearly 


begirdling the earth; when it snows she is making | two thousand feet about the level of the sea, 
her bed, and the feathers of it fly. She stirs up | a heap of large boulders is called Mad- 


snow, as Donar does rain; the Greeks ascribed the | woman’s Stones. 


production of snow and rain to their Zeus: Aws 
‘Il.’ v. 91, xi. 493, as wellas vepddes Avds, 
‘Il.’ xix. 357; so that Holda comes before us as a 
ddess of no mean rank. As other attributes of 
Holda have passed to Mary, we may here also bring 
into comparison the Maria ad nives, ‘notre dame 
aux neiges,’ whose feast was held on Aug. 5; on 
that day the lace-makers of Brussels pray to her 
that their work may keep as white as snow.”— 
* Deutsche Mythologie, trans. by Stallybrass, p. 267. 
“ The comparison of snowflakes to feathers,” 

says Grimm, “is very old; the Scythians 
pronounced the regions north of them in- 
accessible, because they were filled with 
feathers (Herod. 4, 7, conf. 31).” Even yet, 
when snow begins to fall in Yorkshire, 
children run out of doors to catch some of 
the first flakes and say :— 

Snow, snow faster, 

Hally, Hally Blaster— 

Plucking geese in Scotland, 


And sending feathers here. 
It is possible that “ Hally” is here identical | 
with the German Holle, and that Blaster is | 
the spirit of the air, mentioned by Grimm, 
called Blaster. 


There must have beens 
story about them, and it is evident that this 
strange place-name has arisen from some 
such Tellef as that which gave rise to the 
Apronful of Stones. How else could men, 
who were ignorant of natural laws, have 
accounted for falling snow, or for masses of 
rock which seemed to them to have beet 
thrown wildly over the land ? 
S. O. Appy. 

As every one knows, Montreal originally 
was named Ville-Marie, and, as was to 
expected in a town thus specially devoted to 
the Virgin, several churches and religious 
foundations, beside the great Cathedral 
known par excellence as that of Notre Dame, 
are dedicated to her under various character 
izations —e.g., Notre Dame de Grace, 
Lourdes, de Bonsecours, &c. 

English as the aspect of the city is 
many ways, it is markedly French also, an 
the old French names for streets and districts 
remain. 

One of the pleasant drives recom 
mended to visitors is that around the moun: 
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sin, which takes one outside the city limits, | “A William Read, who was archdeacon of 
by the highway having the sume Cush, 
name, through the suburb or district called | \Wijitm Rede the Yish 

“Cote des Neiges,” lying on the western slope | probably of Robert Reade.’ 


of the beautiful Mount Royal that gives dis-|  p:.,55 William. a native of the diocese of 


tinction as well as name to the city, and is | 
- : - xeter, built the beautiful library of Merton 
justly her pride. By this road one approaches College, Oxon, of which he was Fellow and 
also the main entrance to the F rench Catholic | ¢, him the diocese of Chichester is indebted 
“Cote on its | for the preservation of the early records 
Eng fount to the see. The next three bishops 
y: baile Lote des Neiges road are | were Thomas Rushoke, Richard Metford, and 
several old churches and other religious build- | popert Waldby. Then, in 1397, we find 
ings, and though with no aid to memory [| Robert Rede a bishop of Chichester, who 
cannot be sure of their names, I think at least | ccounied the see durin the reign of 
Not of convent—has the IV. His register the earliest of 
ane those that remain, and testifies to the zeal 
N > to be spoken of as " Notre | with which he endeavoured to suppress the 


Dame des Neiges.” 
However this may be, it is plain to one at Gooteines of Wyelll and the I a 


all familiar with Montreal that in writin 
of “ Sainte Notre-Dame ” having ss son sedan Lives of both the Bishops of Chichester so 
surnotre Mont Royal,” whence she “descend | named— William (1368-85) and Robert (1397- 
chaque soir......en sa Ville-Marie,” “ ville...... 1417)—are given in ‘D.N.B.,’ the former 
su collier de neige,” the Canadian poet quoted /much more fully than the latter. Additional 
refers to the Céte des Neiges. information can be found in the late Dean 
Whether or not the title phrase of this | Stephens’s ‘Memorials of the See of 
poem had precedence, the same designation | Chichester,’ 119 and 124. So far the autho- 
which Kipling applied to all Canada (and | ritfes have found no evidence as to any 
thereby gave that country great offence) may | family kinship between these two eminent 
easily have been suggested to his mind during | prelates. The William Read mentioned by 
avisit to Montreal and her Cote des Neiges. | your correspondent was Archdeacon of 
As to the name, I have been told that, pro- Chichester 1398-1411, and held other offices. 
bably from the direction of neighbouring | The *D.N.B.’ biographer thinks that he may 
hill-slopes, the section is noted for its excep- | ev have been a relativeof Bishop Robert 


tionally deep snows. M. C. L. teade. C. DEEDES. 
New York. Chichester. 


op, or perhaps more 


The Congregation for the reform of the| “Spar cRUX DUM VOLVITUR oORBIS” 
Breviary under Benedict XIV. reported :— /(10 §. i. 309)—This is the motto of the 
“Lectiones secundi nocturni, que hac die usque | (‘arthusian monks, who make the famous 
modo recitatze sunt, immutandas sane esse existi- | Chartreuse liqueur. Mr. Ch. Chaille-Long, 


matur, De ea solemnitate, que hac die celebratur ‘ 
tiusque institutionis causa, habentur, ait Baroniusin | the writer of an article entitled ‘A Visit to 


‘Martyrologio Romano,’ vetera monumenta et MSS. | the Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse,’ 
luiusmodi autem monumenta et MSS. nec unquam in the Catholic World for October, 189 
pee fortasse Miran-!| tells us that the motto and the arms o 
im profecto est, ait Baillet, non adhuc tanti | ; 
miraculi et tam mirabilis historie auctorem inno- pe by, 
tuisse ; insuper quod tam novum tamque stupendum | veverend at ler, or \senerat 0 eo Vr er, 
Wedigium spatio annorum fere mille et amplius| Dom Martin, in 1233. The accuracy of this 
profundo sepultum silentio iacuerit, nec usquam | statement may be verified by the assertion 
Cate otuerit, preterquam in breviario et in| of Helyot in his ‘ Histoire des Ordres 
lecta,’ p. a. de Natalibus lib. 7, cap. 21.”—‘ Ana- | Religieux,’ vol. vii. cap. lii. p. 401, § 2, which 
| Dom Martin, onziéme généra 
SaADE (10% §. i. 329)—The ‘D.N.B.,’ | Chartreux], lui donna pour simbole une croix posée 
vol. xlvii. p. 361, under Robert Reade | sur un monde, avec cette devise, stat crux dum 
d. 1415), Dominican friar, and bishop suc- | vo/vitwr orbis.” 
tessively of Carlisle and Chichester, says,| This motto was at one time the cognizance 
ere does not seem to be any evidence as of an Anglican sisterhood founded by the 
to whether he was related to his predecessor, | late Dr. Neale, who unquestionably pirated 
illiam Rede or Reade”; and on p. 376,| the same. It is of interest to note that in the 


under the latter name (d. 1385), it says :— |same locality there is established the great 
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Carthusian monastery of Parkminster, over 
the outer gateway of which are carved the 
arms and the motto mentioned by Helyot, 
with the addition of seven stars. It is but 
just to add that when these ladies discovered 
this “coincidence,” namely, that they were 
making use of the exclusive cognizance of 
the Carthusians, they very creditably relin- 
quished it, and adopted other arms. . 
“Brice”: irs Dertvation (10 i. 189, 
250, 297).—Sir Horace Rumbold, describing 
St. Petersburg society about 1869, says :— 
“The men, of course, had the resource of the 
Yacht Club, with high play—for those who cared 
for, and could, or could not, afford it—at ‘era/asch, 
a Russian form of whist, which | take to be the 
parent of the now so popular game of bridge.”— 
* Recollections of a Dipiomatiet,’ 1902, vol. ii. 
p. 260. 
Georce Brack. 
AND SHAMBLE Mears (10 §. i. 68, 
293).—In connexion with this query, the 
following, though not a reply, may be of 
interest. An old Devonian servant, now 
nearly eighty years of age, in describing his 
early days on a farm, said, “ Us didn’t have 
no shammel mate !”"—that is, no meat killed 
in the shambles, but only the home-killed pig 
in its various forms. 
In the number of the Somerset and Dorset 
Notes and Queries for March is the text of a 
lay acted by Christmas mummers in West 
Dovset. On p. 18 are these lines :— 
Don't tell I about the cock, goose, capon, and swan, 
That’s not the diet for an honest old husbandman. 
et Ihave a good old rusty piece of bacon, a peck 
of (pickled?) pork and a douse (?) always in 
my house, and a good hard crust of bread and 
cheese once now and then, 
That's the diet for an honest old husbandman. 


(Mrs.) Rose-Trovup. 


“Score Inn,” Norrotk §. i. 248, 
313).—I have the engraving published in the 
Imperial Magazine, 1762, and there it is 
called ‘*Schoale or Scale Inn.” Has the name 
any connexion with the word scale, so com- 
mon in place-names of the Lake District, such 
as Portinscale, Seascale, Scale Hill, Scale Inn 
and Waterfall in Ennerdale, and many others ? 
None of the explanations of the place-names 
seems to explain the meaning of this word. 

A. H. ArKLE. 


That the Scole Inn means the inn at Scole: 
Pror. SkEAT may be certainly assured. I 
have many times been inside that great inn, 
in “the pleasant village and parish of Scole, 
two miles from Diss,” as the ‘ Norfolk Direc- 
tory ’ has it. The ‘ Directory ’ of 1883 states 
that the bed and the costly sign were 


“ destroyed above 100 years ago.” Thereigg 
fine engraving of the sign in the Norwich 
Castle Museum, and there is a full deseri 
tion of it in the second volume of the ‘ Paper 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society’ (p. 217). The proper title of this 
celebrated tavern is the “ White Hart,” and 
it has still a fine oak staircase and a few 
remaining picturesque features, carvings, && 
In ‘Domesday Book’ the village stands as 
Osmundestuna, and it is sometimes calle 
Osmundiston now, though the shorter Seok 
has almost superseded the ancient name. I 
the Rev. G. Munford’s work entitled ‘Ay 
Attempt to ascertain the True Derivation 
of the Names of Towns and Villages, andd 
Rivers, &c., of the County of Norfolk, 18% 
(p. 165), it is stated that the place is “com 
monly known as Scole, according to Blome 
field from Scoles, which was a hamlet & 
Osmundiston in Edward the Third’s time, bat 
the local name Scole came into use at too late 
a period to warrant our looking for a vey 
early origin.” 

I greatly doubt if Pror. Skeat’s ready 
reference to Parvulorum’ 
supplies the correct derivation. There iss 
poor locality in Norwich known as Seoléi 
Green, named, I believe, after some forme 
landowner in the neighbourhood. 

I take leave to think that the medievd 
joke theory is anything but obvious. 

JAMES Hooper, 

Norwich. 


Damace To Corn (10 i. 283)—Th 
following anecdote of S. Herve, given ® 
Alfred Le Grand’s ‘ Les Vies des Saints @ 
la Bretagne Armorique’ (pp. 235, 236) # 
a propos — 

‘Le Saint, par ses prieres,...... obtint une fraisdt 
fontaine dans ce champ, lequel appartenoit 48 
honneste personnage, nommé Jnnoco: le Saint let: 
appeller, et, luyayant fait scavoir la volontéde Diet, 
le supplia de luy donner un quartier de ce ¢ 
el y édifier un petit Monastere pour soy e&# 
Moynes. ‘ Ouy bien (dit Znroco) mais vou® 
dites pas que mon bled est encore tout vert, ep 
ainsi, ce que vous en couperez i cette heure 
perdu; patientez un peu jusques a 
prochain.—Non, non (dit saint Hervé) il n’ea® 
pas ainsi: car tout autant de bled que je @ 
couperay maintenant, autant vous en rendray 
de sec et meur au temps de la moisson.’ A 
il s’'accorda, et tous commencerent arradif 
du bled, lequel ils lierent par faisceaux et gerbes 
et les mirent A part, et Dieu les favorisa telle 
ment qu’au temps de la moisson ces gerbes @ 
avoient esté cueillies toutes vertes non seuleme 
devinrent meures, mais outre s’enflerent et @ 
plierent tellement, que d'une on en fit deux. 


Another Breton instance worth repeatili 
occurs in Anatole Le Braz’s ‘Au Pays d@ 
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ereisa Pardons’ (pp. 242, 243). People are crowding 
fob to see the great bonfire at St. Jean-du- 
Pane, Doigt :— 
apers “Ce n’est pe Yesplanade seulement qui est 
ological envahie: les talus d’alentour, les cultures méme qu’ils 
of this | enclosent sombrent, sillon aprés sillon, sous le flux 
rt,” and § sans cesse grossissant ol, parmi le noir compact des 
| a few feutres d@hommes, la légéreté des coiffes féminines 
ngs, de frisotteavec des blancheurs d’écume. Vainement les 
88, métayers des fermes voisines s’efforcent de sauve- 
ands as girder leurs champs.—Epargnez au moins le bié! 
s called supplient-ils d'un ton lamentable.—Bah ! saint Jean 
sr Scole vous dédommagera! leur est-il riposté. Notez 
me. quven temps ordinaire ces féroces piétineurs de 
moissons tiendraient pour sacrilége celui d’entre 
all eux qui se risquerait a fouler un épi. ‘Sois pieux 
envers ’herbe du pain, respecte-la comme ta mere,’ 
dit un proverbe breton. Mais il s'agit bien de 
lk,’ 18% roverbes, le jour du Tantad !—Puis, m’explique 
com arkik, soyez stir qu’au fond les paysans lésés ne 
sont pas aussi fichés qu’ils en ont lair. Ils ne 
mlet Pas nes de ce matin. Lorsqu'ils ont semé, a 
mie Tautomne, ils savaient de science certaine que la 
ime, bat récolte n'irait point A maturité. S’ils ont semé quand 
too late H méme, c’est qu'il leur plaisait ainsi..... Il y a des 
Pertes qui sont des gains......Orges, froments, seigles, 
saccagés, tout cela, monsieur, c'est Léd an Tan 
: ready lapart du Feu)! Et l’offrande qu’on fait au feu, le 
eula rembourse au centuple.—Alors, ces malheureux 
uloram qui se plaignent seraient plus malheureux encore si 
ere isi les fideles du Tantad ne leur donnaient pas sujet 
; Scoléi de se plaindre.—Comme vous dites. La preuve, 
» forme est qu'il n'y a pas dans la paroisse de fermiers plus 
prosperes.’ 
Sr. Swirnr. 
Born War or 1881 (10 §. i. 226, 277).— 
Mason Mircue.t will find much detail in 
that very interesting paper the News of the 
Camp, edited by Charles Du-Val and Charles 
3).—Te Deecker. Pretoria from within was well 
ives attended to during the whole “100 days” 
Du-\ al and his co-editor would, or 
2 ould, have Varieties” and “ Martini- 
Henrys” also. A copy is hard to find. 
e frais Deecker himself has not got one, though he 
noit 4% Owns and edits a paper in Cape Colony. 
_ This — days’” diary is pleasant read- 
pend enjoyed by a friend of 
soy et m8 8, before the latter finally adopted 


vous mm the “variety” stage. James Hay. 
ort, Ennis. 
eure sen 


I trust that the following incomplete list 
| n’ea is dauthorities may be of some help to Mayor 
ITCHELL :—Bellairs (Lady), ‘The Transvaal 

War, 1880-81,’ 1885 ; Carter (T. F.), ‘ Narra- 

live of the Boer War, 1881,’ 1899; Ha gard 

- Rider), *Cetewayo and his White Neigh- 

urs, 1882; Moodie (D. C. F.), ‘History of 

erbes @ _ Battles and Adventures of the British, 
© Boers, and the Zulus in South Africa,’ &c., 
ee Cape Town, 1888; Theal (G. McC.), 
tory of the Boers in 8. Africa,’ 1887. Con- 

sult also Parliamentary Papers ; the London 
wette; records of those regiments which 


took a part in the war, such as Porter (W.), 
‘Hist. Corps Royal Engineers,’ 2 vols., 1889 ; 
biographies, journals, memoirs, par exemple, 
‘ Life of Sir G. Pomeroy-Colley,’ and ‘ Military 
Memoirs of Twenty-five Years,’ 1893, by 
Ser pant Major Mole. M. J. D. Cock.e. 


Solan, Punja 


Moon Fotk-Lore (10 §, i. 125, 175, 252).— 
Those who are interested in this subject may 
| like to know how the new moon is greeted by 
Pathan Muhammadans and other dwellers in 

the Upper Panjab. On seeing a new moon 
ople first of all make a lowly triple salaam. 
hen, with hands joined and uplifted, they 
say, “O Moon, may you be lucky!” or the 
look at the right hand and wish ; or they leek 
| at a piece of gold, or silver, or even glass, and 
| breathe a prayer for good fortune whether in 
|love or in business ; or, gazing at the moon 
herself, with hands reverently joined, they 
pray for luck, or for peace and rest, to the 
angels who bear the moon in their hands. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


In Ireland, sixty years ago, children, at 
their first glimpse of the new moon, were 
| taught, in order to escape bad luck or some 
dire calamity, to use the following invoca- 
tion :— 


I see the moon, 

And the moon sees me. 

God bless the moon, 

And God bless me. 

Henry 
Harborne. 
[These lines were familiar in the West Riding a 
couple of generations ago. ] 


Discuisep MurDERER IN FOLK- LORE 
(10% §. i. 266).—I often heard a tale told on 
somewhat similar lines when I was a boy. In 
this case it was a farmer on his way to Derby 
market. The details were somewhat different, 
for the “ woman ” who wanted a lift by the 
way was shown to be a man by the whiskers, 
which were revealed through the slipping 
aside of the poke bonnet and mufflers as 
the man was getting into the market cart. 
Seeing this, the farmer swung his heavy whip- 
stock, knocking the man off the step. The 
basket which had been handed up contained 
a big carving-knife. Tuos. RatTcLirre. 

Worksop. 


Srep-BroTHER (10% i. 329).—I should 
have no doubt that the sons of a widower 
married to a widow are not step-brothers to 
her children born of her first marriage. 
brought up in one family they would natur- 
ally be called brothers or brother and sister ; 
the marriage between such a brother and 
sister is, of course, perfectly legal. I have 
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derivation from the River Ock in Berkshire, 
or from the parish of Ock in the same county. 

I do not know of any records of the family 
of Fettiplace, but near Wantage is an ancient 
building, formerly occupied by the Fetti- 
places, wherein Charles I. slept on his 
march from Oxford to Marlborough. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


This is the fifth occasion on which inquiries 
have appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ for particulars 
of persons bearing this singular name, and 
information has generally been obtained. 
See 2 §. iii.; 6% S. v.; 7 S. vi, viii. ; 
§. iv. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lecue Famity (10 8. i. 207, 274, 293, 334). 
—Two branches of this family have pedi- 
grees in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ one resident 
at Mollington on the Birkenhead side of 
Chester, the other for generations occupying 
the fine old hall at Carden, close to Broxton 
sation of the line between Chester and 
Malpas. When I was a boy the then squire 
was John Hurleston Leche, High Sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1853. He died recently, and was 
succeeded by his son, also John Hurleston 
leche, who was born 19 November, 1858. 
Several of the family held corporate office 
in the city of Chester. The following were 
sheriffs: George Leeche (1536-7); Henry 
Leeche (1564-5); Randal Leeche (1578-9) ; 
John Leeche (1628). 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Lecenp or THE CoUNCIL OF CoNSTANCE 
(10 §. i. 8).—Maikov is probably adopting for 
his own purposes an old legend of the Council 
of Basle, told by Heine in his ‘Germany,’ 
first part, book i. On Heine’s story C. G. 
Ieland has the following note (‘The Works 
d Heinrich Heine,’ vol. v., pp. 13 14) :— 

“It may interest many readers...... to know how 
Heine himself translated, for which reason I give 
the original of this tale, as first told by Manlius, and 
repeated by Grosius in his ‘ Magica, seu Mirabilium 
Historiarum de Spectris et Apparitionibus,’ Islebize, 
Wi. It occurs in several later works. Heine took 
tis version from Kornmann, Temp. N.H., 1611: 
‘Docti quidam viri in Concilio Basliensi anime 
[Leland animé} gratia in sylvulam egressi fuerant, 
ttamice de controversiis illius temporis conferrent. 
Inter eundum [L. eundem]} aviculam in modum 
lucinie dulcissime canentem audiunt : admirantur 
‘ois dulcedinem ; cujus sit avis cantus dubitant. 

si silvam, arbori insidentem aviculam conspi- 
Gntur, eamque citra remissionem quam suavissime 
@nentem attentis omnes et animis et auribus aus- 
ealtant. Tandem is, qui ceteris cordatior videri vole- 

»alloquitur his verbis aviculam : “ Adjuro te in 
mine Christi, ut indices nobis, quis sis?” 


Respondit avicula: “Se esse unam ex damnatis 
animabus, et destinatam esse ad eum locum, usque 
ad diem novissimum, et tunc supplicium «eternum 
subeundum esse.” His dictis avolavit ex arbore, 
clamitans: ‘‘O diuturna_et immensa est 
eternitas ! “Indico fuisse Diabolum,” inquit 
Philippus Melancthon, “in illo loco habitantem.” 
Omnes vero qui huic adjurationi interfuerunt. 
vehementer wgrotare cceperunt, et paulo post sunt 
mortui (‘In Collectaneis Manlii’).” 

Leland goes on to point out the differences 
between this story and Heine’s version of it. 

Joun B. Warnewricur. 


PERIODICALS FOR WOMEN (10 §. i. 228, 
295).—Let me add another to the lists which 
have already appeared—the Ladies’ Cabinet, 
in small 8vo, illustrated with steel engravings, 
price sixpence monthly. It certainly ran a 
career for several years, and I can remember 
it in existence in 1843. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


InpIAN Sport (10% §. i. 349).—Emearirus 
will find much valuable information on the 
subject of Indian sport, with reference to 
tiger shooting, buffalo hunting, snipe shoot- 
ing, &c., ina work entitled ‘ Letters on Sport 
in Eastern Bengal,’ illustrated, by Frank B. 


Simson, of the Bengal Civil Service, pub- 
| lished by R. H. Porter, 6, Tenterden Street, 
| London, in 1886. Mr. Simson was in India 
\from 1847 to 1873, and his last appoint- 
ment was that of Commissioner of Dacca. 
| During those years he was a most distin- 
guished sportsman, and his book can be 
enon gee | relied upon for accuracy in every 
respect. He never exaggerated his exploits, 
and there is no embroidery whatever in any 
of his descriptions. 

At p. 33 he writes: “I killed nine tigers in 
the first three days. I shot on the island of 
Duakin-Shabazpore.” Duakin-Shabazpore is 
an island in the Soonderbuns, near Backer- 
gunge, full of tigers. 

At p. 116 Mr. Simson remarks :— 

“ As to the size of the tiger you will have very 
different accounts. There was an article on this 
subject, written by my friend Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
in Nature for November, 1878. The statements of 
many experienced sportsmen were recorded, my 
own among the number. I say there that no tiger 
killed by me measured more than eleven feet from 
snout to tail when properly measured. I may 
remark that the most experienced tiger-shooter in 
my own service stated that he did not think he had 
once killed one more than eleven feet and afew 
inches long, and I know he killed between four and 
five hundred tigers. The conclusion Sir Joseph 
comes to, after careful comparison of accounts, is 
that anything over ten feet is very large, but that 
tigers may exceed ten feet three inches: and that 
in a few rare exceptional instances eleven and even 


twelve feet have been recorded.” 


| 
| | 
| 
H. 
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Again, at p. 151 this grand sportsman, writ- 
ing of an exceptional day in the jungles near 
Mymensing in February, 1866, when five 
tigers were shot down, remarks: “I never 
shot five tigers at any other time; I have 
killed three tigers in a day more than once.” 

Of elephants he observes at p. 89 :— 

“ Elephants are delicate animals ; they often ail, 
and often die after short illnesses. The male 
elephant belonging to the Nazir of Noakholly, and 
two very valuable elephants of my own, died while 
in my possession, though it is stated that the life 
of an elephant should average one hundred years.” 
As Warren Hastings left India for England, 
never to return, on 7 February, 1785, the 
answer to the question “Is the elephant 
which carried Warren Hastings still alive?” 
must surely be in the negative. 

James WaTson. 
Folkestone. 


(10 §. i. 329).—The Collins family 


has been established in this village for the 
past 170 years. The first entry in our 


registers is the marriage of Richard Collins | 


to Mary Ford on 19 September, 1731. At the 
present time Collins is one of our commonest 
surnames ; it is borne by no fewer than five 
distinct families, all of whom belong to the 
agricultural labouring class. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Easter Serutcure (10 §. i. 265).—If he is 
not already familiar with the book, W. C. B. 
may be glad of a reference to H. J. Feasey’s 
‘Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial’ 
(London, Thos. Baker, 1897), which contains 
much interesting matter concerning the 
Easter Sepulchre, pp. 129-78. 

B. WaAINewRIGHT. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Great Masters. Part XIV. (Heinemann.) 
Tue fourteenth part of this choicest of art publica- 
tions opens with a portrait of Dr. Peral, by Fran- 
cesco José de Goya, in character a sort of modern 
Cellini, examples of whose paintings are rare in this 
country. The present work, a superb picture of a 
man in a species of Directoire costume, is from Mr. 
G. Donaldson’s collection, and was exhibited at the 
Guildhall in 1901. Some of Goya’s customary traits 
are shown us in the work, which depicts a strong 
and singularly resolute man. Gainsborough’s 
* Duke and Duchess of Cumberland,’ from Windsor 
Castle, exhibited in 1777, comes next. The duke 
and duchess walk arm in arm in a park, with Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell seated in the background. It 
is almost more noticeable as landscape than as 
portraiture, and compares, as says the criticism 
appended, with the work of Watteau. Jan Steen's 
*Christmas Eve,’ from the Rijksmuseum, Amster- 


dam, is a signed and an eminently characteristic 
work of that cheerful master. It has no fewer thay 
ten tigures, most of them supposed members of the 
artist's family, and has a sweet, homely, domestic 
atmosphere. ‘ Venus with the Mirror,’ by Vela. 
quez, is one of the rare examples of the nude by this 
greatest of masters. The figure has a delicious pose, 
partly suggested, as is rightly said, by the Romany 
statue of the *Hermaphrodite.’ The model has her 
back to the spectator, and is reclining on a couch 
with dark drapery. It is from the collection of Mr, 
H. E. Morritt, and seems to have been painted for 
Philip IV. as a companion to a Venus executed for 
Philip IL. by Titian. Nothing could be better thap 
the slope of the figure and the poise of the head. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1903. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tue sixty-seventh yearly issue of ‘The English 
Catalogue of Books’ keeps up the reputation le 
of the most useful of bibliographical works. h 
occupies close upon three hunc _ pages, and gives, 
in addition to a list of the works published, th 
names and addresses of the publishers of Gres 
Britain and Ireland, andthe principal publishersad 
the United States and Canada. The only improve 
ment we can suggest—and it applies to the work 
from the beginning—is that Christian names should, 
when possible, be given in full—as Austin (Alfred), 
instead of Austin (A.). In some cases, where two 
men have the same initial, as for instance is 
Smith (J.), confusion might be caused. The work 
remains indispensable. 


Reminiscences and Table Talk of Samuel Rogen. 
Edited by 8S. H. Powell. (Brimley Johnson.) 
Tuts reprint is welcome. With somealterationsd 
the prefatory matter, it supplies the contents o 
Dyce’s ‘ Recollections of the Table Talk of Samud 
Rogers,’ issued in a handsome and limited editios 
from Southgate in 1887. The portrait is different 
Rogers’s ‘Table Talk’ is interesting; much of it 
casts a strong light upon literary Listory at the 

beginning of last century. 


Some Letters of Saint Bernard. Selected by F. 4 
Gasquet, D.D, (Hodges.) 

Tuts selection appearing in a series of “reat 
| Letter-Writers,” we presume we are intended & 
| estimate its contents not so much for their weight 
| and religious fervour as for their literary excellence. 

No one probably would think of including th 
| epistles of St. Paul—with the exception, perhaps 
| of that to Philemon—in such a series. Our presett 
| consideration is not whether the Abbot of Clairvaut 

was an eminent saint, an acute theologian, or@® 

influential factor in the life of Europe in the twelfth 
century—all which, no doubt, he was—but 
far his letters deserve to be regarded as typical 
specimens of the art of letter-writing in point 
style and self-disclosure of the writer. Was he® 
| any sense a forerunner of Madame de Sévigné, ad 
| Walpole, and Cowper, and Southey, or a succes 
| to Cicero and Pliny? On the contrary, St. Be 
seems rather to have grudged the time spell 
in necessary correspondence with potentates aad 
his co-religionists, and he never took up his pe 
except to instruct and edify or arrange matters 
business concerning the welfare of his monasteries 
He expressly states in Letter xxvi. that he fo 
correspondence laborious and irksome, a task from 
which he would gladly be exempt, whereas the tra 
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letter-writer finds it as facile and pleasant as con- 
yersation itself. Even of those letters essentially 
didactic, the selection here offered does not seem to 
be ha Py That numbered lx., so far from being 
suitable for a popular collection, is nothing else than 
adry theological treatise of thirty-five pages on the 
errors and heresies of Abaelard, and even this 
requires a long prefatory explanation of twenty-one 


Ene selection is made from the excellent transla- 
tion of St. Bernard’s works by Dr. Eales, and in 
some instances the editor has conveyed the material 
without making the necessary corrections and 
excisions of cross-references to letters and passages 
not contained in the present volume, which is 
yuzzling to the reader. The candour of the modern 
Desedictine is to beadmired in including Letter xlv., 
in which the saint earnestly repudiates the newly 
introduced Festival of the Rusianinte Conception 
of St. Mary, and condemns it in round terms as “a 
presumptuous novelty, against the custom of the 
Church.” 

Sematography of the Greek Papyri, by F. W. G. 
Foat, is a paper of great interest reprinted from the 
Journal of Hellenie Studies. The first word of 
the title being recently invented, we believe, and 
possibly obscure in meaning to the oe ren | reader 
we should say that Dr. Foat’s learned study, based 
on the examination of the Greek of about three 
hundred papyri, supports the thesis that the various 
symbols ms abbreviations which recur are not 
irrational or arbitrary, but natural curtailments of 
real words. In fact, the cursive hand of one genera- 
tion is the symbol of the next. Some such process 
is unconsciously introduced in many careless 
handwritings of to-day, which are quite easy 
to us, but very difficult to a foreigner not used 
to the common endings of our language. Dr. 
Foat points out that some symbols can be traced 
from a simple ligatured cursive to a conventional 
form ; thus a mutilated gamma standing for yiverat 
is put before a total. The whole study suggested 
is extremely interesting, and most of Dr. Foat’s 
results are ingeniously worked out, with abundant 
references to the work of distinguished exponents of 
the papyri, both German and English. In pioneer 
oak like this it is easy to be led away on fanciful 
paths, data not being obvious for intermediate 
forms, but we think that Dr. Foat has found out so 
much which is certain that he deserves high credit 
for his researches. He notes by the way that it is 
surprising that hundreds of common words have 
not been forced into abbreviated forms in modern 
English. The eighteenth century was in this 
respect, we may say, more daring than we are 
today, though some “copy” for the press would 
satisfy even a zealous reformer, and we saw in a 
book we handled but yesterday ‘ Norm.” printed 
in the current text throughout for Norman. 


Ix the Burlington appears the second portion of 
‘The Drawings of Jean Francois Millet in the Col- 
lection of the late Mr. Staats Forbes.’ With this is 

ven a brief account of that regretted collector. The 

esigns include, with others, those for ‘ Le Semeur,’ 
‘Deux Faneuses,’ ‘ Les Moissonneurs,’ ‘Le Planteur,’ 
‘Les Vignerons,’ * Les Bicherons,’ and ‘ L’Homme a 
laBrouette.’ Specially interesting are the reproduc- 
tions of the miniatures of the Harleian MS. of ‘ The 
Chronicle of Jehan Creton concerning Richard II.’ 

these superb miniatures are reproduced in 
the present number. ‘Italian Boxwood Carvings 


of the Sixteenth Century’ and ‘ Portraits by John 
Van Eyck’ also repay close study. A reproduction 
of Leonardo’s ‘ Portrait of Lucrezia Crivelli,’ from 
the Louvre, makes a fine frontispiece to an attrac- 
tive number. 


STEPHEN AND HIS Work,’ in the 
(Juarterly Review for April, is a most interest- 
ing paper by one who must have made a 
study of a.m career. Stephen was a typical 
utilitarian of the higher class, and _ conse- 
quently was attracted by the men of the eigh- 
teenth century. Those among us who are at 
the opposite pole of thought cannot but admire 
Stephen’s honesty and the careful manner in which 
he avoided all overstatement. “In dealing with 
Froude,” we are told “Stephen was almost too 
kind”; we think his reviewer errs in the same 
direction. To excuse Froude’s blunders and para- 
doxes—not to use stronger words—by his love of 
mischief is surely itself mischief-making. We have 
a right to demand that books of history or bio- 
graphy, if written at all, should tell the truth. 
Froude's style is not of such a transcendent 
quality as certain persons have represented it, 
but it is quite sufficiently attractive to have per- 
manently distorted the vision of those who have 
been captured by it. For ourselves, we have no 
hesitation in saying that Leslie Stephen’s style is 
not only more accurate, but far nobler, than that 
of the man who gave us so much of history in 
masquerade. To speak of Freeman as not having 
“‘a spark of humour” is outrageous, as every one 
who had the pleasure of knowing him will testify ; 
he was, however, too conscientious to distort 
history for the sake of amusing the groundlings. 
The reviewer ends his paper with the welcome and 
absolutely accurate statement that it is impossible: 
to have read Stephen’s books ‘‘ without reverence 
for the fidelity of the artist, and affection for the 
personality of the man.” Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
* Art of the French Renaissance’ has given us great 
satisfaction. The Revolution wrought destruction 
among the great houses of France almost as terrible 
as what occurred to our monasteries during the 
neriod of the formation. We have, however,,. 
ardly any plans or drawings of the great Gothic 
buildings which were swept away in this country, 
while we believe that many of the great Frencl» 
houses that have disappeared have left some 
memorials behind them—very imperfect, in most 
cases, it is true, but not without much interest for 
the lovers of art. It is not clear why many of these 
noble structures came into being ; our interpretation 
is that in not a few instances it was nena from a 
feeling of vulgar display, for among the French 
aristocracy the love of Sean life which has been 
a passion with Englishmen was well-nigh unknown. 
We have evidence of this in the fact that whem 
taste changed the great nobles neglected, and in 
some instancese ven destroyed, the palaces in which 
their forefathers had taken pride, for it must be 
remembered that by no meansall the losses we have 
to mourn were the work of the Revolutionists. Mr. 
Edward Wright has a very good paper on ‘ The 
Novels of Thomas Hardy,’ and Mr. Henry James 
writes skilfully, if not wisely, on Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. 


Grorce TREVELYAN ON THE AMERICAN 


RevouvtTion,’ in the Hdinburgh Review for April, 
is a remarkably picturesque paper, but we are not 
in full sympathy with some of the critic’s con- 
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clusions. Of course we must admit that the line 
taken by George LIL. and his advisers was technic- 
ally defensible — unanswerable, indeed, from the 
pedant’s point of view—but this affords no justi- 
tication whatever for a reversal of the verdict which 
posterity has almost unanimously given against it. 
ur Civil War of the seventeenth century had then 
been fought out little more than a lenived years. 
Now it has become a mere matter of history, like 
the Crusades or the Plantagenet wars in France, 
known to the non-reading class from school-books 
or, it may be, university lectures ; but then many 
men were alive whose grandfathers had suffered in 
the contest, and traditions were living in every 
county—nay, in almost every village—of the sorrows 
and hardships which Englishmen had endured. We 
are aware that the issues on the two occasions were 
by no means strictly parallel, but they were nearly 
so, and to the American mind as well as to the 
sympathizers at home they presented a far closer 
analogy than they now do to the student who views 
them in the dry light of history. The hiring of 
German soldiers, also, to slaughter our own people 
across the Atlantic was an unpardonable outrage, 
which it is hard to forgive even now, though far 
more than a century has passed away ; but an even 
deeper stain rests on the rulers of those German 
states, who saw no harm in selling “ their subjects 
to be slaughtered in hundreds or thousands in a 
cause of which they had no knowledge, and in 
which they had no concern.” ‘The Women of the 
Renaissance,’ so far as it treats of its birth-land— 
Italy—is exceptionally good; but we can say little 
in commendation of the latter part, wherein the 
ladies of France are noticed. In France a move- 
ment which, on its inception, was distinctly a 
matter of culture only, soon became so blended 
with narrow theological schemes that it lost its 
humanistic flavour. The Renaissance in its purity 
was to be found in Italy, and, as it seems to us, 
nowhere else, though in diluted, and often cor- 
rupting, forms it spread its influence over the 
whole of the west of Europe. We hear much of 
Isabella d’Este, a stately and lovable figure, of 
whom we can never tire, though, with all her 
learning and attractiveness, there were traits in 
her character which give pain to the modern mind. 
For example, when the wife of her brother Alphonso 
died her *‘ only idea was to send him her dwarf for 
consolation.” This was perhaps not so strange as 
it seems. There may have been reasons which, 
could we know the details, would change the aspect 
of this grotesque incident into a real act of thought- 
ful kindness : but it is impossible to find any excuse 
for her treatment of the painter Mantegna when 
old, poor, and in debt. To take from him his 
greatest treasure, ‘“‘an antique head—a Faustina— 
which he loved more passionately, perhaps, than 
any human being,” and then not to fulfil the terms 
of her cruel contract, was a piece of heartlessness 
which it is impossible to excuse. Yet she was a 
woman of deep and constant affection, as is shown 
by her treatment of her husband when she had 
much to complain of. It is indicated also, as some 
will maintain, by her having a cypress-shaded 
cemetery for ber favourite cats. ‘The Letters of 
Horace Walpole’ relate to a fascinating subject. 
What the writer stigmatizes as Lord Macaulay's 
fierce assault on Walpole’ we admit required an 
answer, and here we have it executed with great 
eare and discretion; but as the Whig historian 
failed in one direction, so the present writer has 


done in another. No one will question that the 
Walpole correspondence is valuable on account of 
the multitude of social facts embedded therein ; go, 
for that matter, are Tom Hearne’s diaries; but 
there are persons who, not content with this, roped 
Walpole’s carefully elaborated style as a something 
good in itself. He was a man of moods and feelings, 
| and his attitude to many of his contemporaries 
shows an incapacity for appreciating characters 
different from his own. Had this arisen from 
— wejudice many excuses might be made, 
| for we all know how very far political hatreds 
reach; but we are convinced that Walpole’s ani- 
mosities arose from far shallower motives. ‘The 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer’ is one of the fairest 
| articles we have encountered on a subject which 
| is now undergoing discussion everywhere. 


To the “ Little Library” of Messrs. Methuen has 
been added a complete edition of The Poems of 
| Henry Vaughan (the Silurist), edited by Mr 
| Edward Hutton. It includes ‘Silex Scintillans; 
|*Olor Iscanus’ (1651), ‘Thalia Rediviva’ (1678), 
|* Pious Thoughts and Ejaculations,’ ‘ Hymns,’ and 
| other writings of an author whose works are not 
easily accessible in so comprehensive and convenient 
| a shape.— Messrs. Methuen have also issued a useful 
and well-illustrated guide to Hampshire, by Dr. J. 
Charles Cox, F.S.A. 


To Bell’s “ Miniature Series of Musicians” have 
| been added satisfactory lives, with portraits and 
| other illustrations, of Mendelssohn and Handel. 


Motices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
| notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secvre insertion of communications corte 
| spondents must observe the following rules. Lat 
}each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previow 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested t 
|put in parentheses, immediately after the exatt 
eading, the series, volume, no | page or pages te 
| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com 
munication Duplicate.” 


Hic er Unique (“Rime v. Rhyme”). — Because 
the former, invariably used by Shakespeare, i 
correct, and the latter an error, based on a mit 
conceived analogy with rhythm. 

Q. E. D. (“‘ Women and Crests”).—See the 
discussion on the right of women to arms, a 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, W.C., 


AND AT THE 


Principal Railway Bookstalls. 


HISTORY, Works in all Classes of Literature. 
BIOGRAPHY, Newest and Best Books of General Interest 
TRAVEL, added as published. 
FICTION, Subscriptions commence at any date, and 
POETRY, are transferable to any of the 800 Bookstall 
SCIENCE and Town Depots FREE OF CHARGE, 

THEOLOGY Books delivered at all Depots Carriage Paid. 

REVIEWS, <c. Terms on application. 


Many Thousands of Surpius Liprary Books and New REMAINDERS, 
suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, School 
Prizes, and Presents, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ALSO ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION AT THE RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS, OR 186, STRAND, W.C. 
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IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 


AN ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE EDITION OF 


KING’S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford, 


Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 
6s. net. Crown 8yvo, neat cloth binding, top edge 6s. net. 


gilt. 

*.* The Author’s aim has been to produce a reliable work of 
reference as well as a chatty book. Not only are the citations given and 
their sources traced, but their story, with its ana and anecdote, is told im 
every case that occasion offers, thus forming a complete Musée de la 
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